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From: Public Interest Video Network, 
PO Box 19112, 20th Street Station, 
Washington D.C. 20036 
The Public Interest Video Network 
is producing a one-hour television 
special on nuclear disarmament to be 
broadcast nationally on PBS in late 
1981. The program is in response to re- 
cent television broadcasts arguing for a 
U.S. military build-up to counteract 
the Soviet threat. With a potential au- 
dience of three to five million, this pro- 
gram will address a perspective which 
the corporate-funded public affairs 
programs have traditionally avoided. 
A substantial amount of money is 
needed to complete the program for its 
delivery date to PBS. Whether large or 
small, your tax-deductible contribu- 
tions are needed. A program descrip- 
tion will be provided on request. Send 
all contributions and inquiries to 
Public Interest Video Network at the 
above address. 


From: Movement for a New Society, 
4722 Baltimore Avenue, Philadelphia, 
PA 19143 

Movement for a New Society is 
sponsoring a nine-month training pro- 
gram for social change activists in- 
terested in organizing skills, political 
theory, feminist group process, and 
community building. The program will 
be held from September 12, 1981 to 
June 11, 1982, and will cost approx- 
imately $400 per person (varying accor- 
ding to income, need, etc.). For more 
information, write to Training Activist 
Workshop at the above address or call 
(215) 729-3276. 


From: War Resisters League, 339 
Lafayette Street, New York, NY 10012 
WRL will hold its biannual con- 
ference from August 27-30, 1981 at the 
McGucken Center, near Occidental, 
California. The theme of the con- 
ference is “Community in the 1980s.” 
Ideas and skills will be shared in a 
beautiful camp setting. Cost is $65 for 
adults, $32.50 for children from 3-9 
years old. For more information and a 
brochure, write WRL at the above ad- 
dress, or call (212) 228-0450. Reserva- 
tions must be received by July 15 with a 
$15 nonrefundable deposit. 


Former Mercenary Exposes 
South African Terror Raids 


Pour/Liberation News Service 

According to a recently revealed 
State Department memorandum , the 
Reagan Administration is demanding 
that guerrilla forces headed by Jonas 
Savimbi be included in the Angolan 
government before taking any further 
steps to end South Africa’s illegal oc- 
cupation of neighboring Namibia. Ac- 
cording to Trevor Edwards, a former 
mercenary who decided he “ had had 
enough of it, ’’ Savimbi ’s forces “are a 
lot of crap, ” a tool for South African 
aggression against Angola and a 
camouflage for the actions of the elite 
South African Defense Force 32nd 
(Buffalo) Battalion in which Edwards 
served. 

In the following interview with the 
Belgian leftist weekly Pour, Edwards 
describes his experiences during the 
nine months he served in the 32nd Bat- 
talion, a secret force specifically set up 
to terrorize and kill Angolan citizens in 
any area where SWAPO (South West 
Africa People’s Organization), the 
liberation movement of neighboring 
Namibia, might find support. 

To illustrate the Buffalo Battalion ’s 
major purpose, Edwards recounted 
events of the first mission he par- 
ticipated in after being accepted into 
the Battalion. Their aim was to attack 
the town of Savate in southern Angola 
and then claim the action as a victory 
of Savimbi’s UNITA ( National Union 
for the Total Independence of 
Angola). “ There were no SWAPO at 
Savate, ” Edwards told the British daily 
Guardian in a previous interview. ‘ It 
was a base for Angolan government 
soldiers and we knew that when we 
went in there. ” 

Edwards went on to explain South 
African strategy, “The point is that 
UNITA are a lot of crap. They hang 
around in the southeast where their 
tribe is and they can probably defend 
themselves, but they can’t go out and 
take somewhere like Savate. We do it 
for them because it improves their 
bargaining position. ” 

The following interview took place 
in a cafe in Brussels and was translated 
for LNS by Peter Mark. 


What is 32 Battalion? 

All unofficial operations of South 
Africa in Angola are carried out by 32 
Battalion. It is composed of 1200 
soldiers, all former FNLA (Angolan 
National Liberation Front, the 
discredited group headed by Holden 
Roberto, with ties to the CIA, 
Angola’s former Portuguese colonizers 
and Zaire’s corrupt President Mobutu 
Sese Seko]. They are Blacks, who came 
from Zaire in 1975. There are also 
about 60 to 70 whites, of whom 70 per- 
cent are foreigners— English, Austral- 
ian, American, Canadian, Belgian, 
French. South Africa needs us; we are 
good soldiers, better than the South 
African officers, who don’t have much 
experience in the bush. 

The structure is British. The Blacks 
are only soldiers, or sometimes cor- 
porals or sergeants. The ranks of in- 
structors and officers are reserved for 
whites. 

32 Battalion is equipped by South 
Africa. But our equipment is different 
from the equipment usually used by the 
South African army. Our guns, 
camouflage and uniforms are all dif- 
ferent, necessarily, since officially 
South Africa does not intervene in 
Angola. For arms, we have 2,000 
AK-9s. In addition, we have AK-47s, 
FNs (these are the personal arms of 
FNLA’s soldiers from Zaire) and 
RPG-9s. That’s close to all of it. 
Sometimes we use helicopters to take 
us to inaccessible regions or to bomb 
villages or railroads. These bombard- 
ments cause lots of deaths among 
civilians. 

What type of operations are conducted 
by 32 Battalion? 

Sometimes we are told to track 
FAPLA (the Angolan army), but in 
general we hunt down SWAPO. That 
usually means raking operations. 

Which means? 

That means we sweep a region where 
we have discovered SWAPO in order 
to prevent them from returning. In 
general, we kill lots of SWAPO during 
rake operations, but unfortunately the 
civilian population suffers equally. 

For example, during an operation, 
an alleged camp of 200 SWAPO is 
detected. When we arrive there, there 
are no SWAPO. So we rake the whole 
region. We kill about 50 SWAPO and 
about 100-150 civilians. We have 
orders to kill civilians and destroy 


villages. We must also kill cattle and 
destroy harvests, in order to prevent 
SWAPO from getting supplies. But 
that doesn’t stop SWAPO from return- 
ing. 

But the civilian population, they don’t 
even know why you do this to them? 

I realize that these people, peasants, 
are not aware of what it’s all about. 
They probably have nothing to do with 
SWAPO, but if we know that SWAPO 
is in their region, we must eliminate 
them also. It’s difficult. 

How do you treat prisoners? 

In general we don’t take prisoners. If 
we take a SWAPO he is interrogated, if 
necessary under torture. If we think he 
may be of further use, we send him to 
Namibia, where interrogations are con- 
tinued by South African specialists. If 
he’s of no use, he is killed. 

How did you become enlisted in the 32 
Battalion? 

In 1978 I left my steak bar in Kent 
(Great Britain). I was going crazy and 
growing fat. I always wanted to be in 
an army. I took a plane to Salisbury 
(Rhodesia), where I fought in the light 
infantry. About March ’80, with the 
election of Mugabe [as president of the 
newly-independent Zimbabwe], I knew 
we would no longer be operating. So 
with about 20 other soldiers, we con- 
tacted the military attache of South 
Africa. They proposed that we join a 
special unit established near Zim- 
babwe. But we insisted on entering 32 
Battalion, because we wanted to work 
in a combat unit. 

You are the only one to have deserted 
32 Battalion. What made you decide to 
quit? 

All that I’ve just explained, the inter- 
rogations and so on, I approve of. If I 
decided to speak out, it’s because 
things have happened that I can’t, as a 
soldier, agree with. I quit because I 
thought the South Africans behaved in 
an inadmissable manner in southern 
Angola. 

As a soldier, I approve of the man- 
ner in which we treat other soldiers. 
That’s on an equal basis, which is nor- 
mal. But the way soldiers treat 
civilians, that’s another thing. When 
we enter a village and we torture 
civilians, that has nothing to do with 
being a soldier. 

I very much want to fight the 
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FAPLA, against SWAPO, but not 
that. I don’t support what is done with 
the natives. They beat them, cut them, 
burn them. And when they’re finished, 
they kill them. The men are authorized 
to pillage. They take bicycles, sewing 
machines and anything else that catch- 
es their eye, including Angolan women 
and children. 

There are some things I can’t accept. 
Last October, for example, I was driv- 
ing my men through the bush on the 
trail of SWAPO. Suddenly two 
children rose up from a bush and 
began to run. I told my men not to 
shoot. Then more kids rose and started 
running too. I gave the order to fire. 
More and more continued to rise and 
run. 

Some were completely naked, to 
show that they weren’t armed. We kill- 
ed nine in all, one of whom was a little 
girl of about five. 

We left them and continued our 
patrol. The mother and sister of the lit- 
tle girl had escaped our guns and 
started to follow us. They followed us 
all day, walking about 100 yards 
behind us. The mother didn’t cry, she 
said nothing. Each time we stopped, 
she stopped, keeping her distance. We 
tried to lose her, but each time she 
would be right back there behind us. 
That really irked me— every time I 
turned around, there she was. 

Another time, we wanted to make a 
woman talk so we took her son, a kid 
of about 12, and tied him like a 
chicken, his wrists strapped to his 
ankles behind his back. Then we 
played a sort of water polo with him. 
We threw him like a ball and let him 
sink. Each time we pulled him up he 
didn’t want to cry. His mother still 
refused to talk. In the end, we left him 
in the water and he drowned. I don’t 
like that sort of thing. 


What makes soldiers kill civilians like 
that? 

It’s difficult ... I can only speak for 
myself. I’ve killed civilians, but I don’t 
find it natural. That’s not the kind of 
thing that amuses me. But I know plen- 
ty of soldiers that like it very much. 
Shit, what do you want of me? To be a 
soldier, it’s like any other profession. 
If you are a carpenter, you do the same 
work, no matter where you are. If you 
are a soldier, whether you are in Cam- 
bodia, in South Africa, or in Angola, 
it’s the same thing. But to kill civilians 
who have no idea why you are killing 


them, that is inadmissable, and I got 
sick of it. Especially when they kill 
women and laugh. Some like to have 
photographs taken of them in front of 
mutilated bodies. 

I would just return to camp and 
empty a bottle of whiskey. But the next 
day it would start all over again. No, 
what happens in South Africa and 
Angola is completely inadmissable. 
But you can’t understand, you haven’t 
lived it like I have. 

Thus, on Christmas Eve, 1980, Trevor 
Edwards left his base in Buffalo, 
northern Namibia, for a four-week 
vacation. But instead of staying in 
South Africa, he took a plane to Lon- 
don. " I had had enough and I thought 
that the people here should know what 
happens in A frica. ” □ 


Sweden Moves to Legalize 
Gay Marriages 


OAKLAND (PTS/LNS) — Gay mar- 
riages may soon be legal in Sweden. A 
parliamentary committee recently 
recommended legal recognition of gay 
marriages, and Parliament will prepare 
supportive legislation sometime before 
the end of 1982, based on the commit- 
tee’s report and upcoming consulta- 
tions with political, religious and social 
agencies. 

The report calls for clear legislative 
definition of the questions of heredity, 
joint taxation, pensions for surviving 
parties and the right for gays to take 
advantage of all the economic benefits 
afforded heterosexual couples in 
Sweden’s social services network. 

There are an estimated 650,000 gays 
in Sweden, which totals approximately 
10 percent of the population over 15 
years of age. Homosexuality was 
decriminalized in Sweden in 1944 and 
Parliament decreed in 1973 that 
“two persons of the same sex living 
together shall be fully accepted by 
Swedish society.” 

More recently, lesbians and gay men 
organized a “sick-in” to pressure the 
government to stop listing homosex- 
uality as a “disease.” When hundreds 
of gays stayed home and called in to 
say they were too “sick” to come to 
work, the government agreed to 
eradicate this “disease” from the 
books. . □ 


Labor Leader Jailed 
By Puerto Rico Grand Jury 


NEW YORK (LNS) — A long-time 
labor leader and independence activist, 
Norberto Cintron Fiallo, has become 
the latest person to be jailed for 
resisting a federal grand jury in Puerto 
Rico. 

Cintron Fiallo, 41, was jailed May 
11 after he refused to give samples of 
his hair to an investigative panel. Cin- 
tron’s jailing is the third resulting from 
two consecutive grand jury investiga- 
tions into the 1979 shooting attack on a 
U.S. Navy bus in Sabana Seca, Puerto 
Rico. 

The trade unionist has repeatedly 
said he was not involved in the Sabana 
Seca attack. His lawyers have also 
stated that hair samples are of ques- 
tionable value as a form of identifica- 
tion. 

“This grand jury investigation is 
nothing but an excuse to harass 
patriotic Puerto Ricans and their 
movement for independence,” charged 
Joan Gibbs of the Grand Jury Project 
in New York City. “There is a decades- 
long history of the grand jury being 
used against progressive Puerto 
Ricans.” 

Like Cintron Fiallo, Carlos Noya 
Muratti and Carlos Rosario Pantojas 
were also jailed for refusing to 
cooperate with the Sabana Seca grand 
juries. Noya Muratti has been in jail 
for seven months, Rosario since May, 
1980. 

The latest turn of events has drawn 
sharp criticism in Puerto Rico. “The 
FBI has used the grand jury process to 
incarcerate Norberto due to its inabili- 
ty to prosecute him on the frame-up 
charges that he participated in a bank 
robbery last January,” charged Nelson 
Canals of the United Committee 
Against Repression. “Norberto’s posi- 
tion is that he will not collaborate . . . 
with the FBI and grand jury, which in 
Puerto Rico, as well as in the U.S., is 
used against the people. Here in Puerto 
Rico, it also represents the position of 
imperialism.” 

The probe was protested in San Juan 
on Mother’s Day at a demonstration 
addressed by the mothers of Rosario 
and Cintron. Speaking to a rally of 
over 100, Thelma Fiallo said proudly 
that her son “was accused because he 
has a revolutionary seed within him. 
He has that seed because his father and 
I instilled it in him. It is hereditary.” □ 
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Trade Union Delegates 
Call for Nuclear Free Pacific 


NEW YORK (LNS)— More than 100 
trade union delegates from 13 coun- 
tries in the Pacific concluded their in- 
augural conference at the end of May 
with a declaration calling for a cam- 
paign to create a Nuclear Free Pacific. 
“Our determination to achieve a 
Nuclear Free Pacific is consistent with 
basic Trade Union objectives of con- 
cern for the welfare and well-being of 
working people and their families,” 
stated the resolution unanimously ap- 
proved by delegates from Belau, New 
Caledonia, Vanuatu, Australia, Japan, 
Fiji, Solomon Islands, Kiribati, Papua 
New Guinea, New Zealand and 
Hawaii. 

Capping three days of meetings on 
the island of Vanuatu, the union 
delegates called for an end to all testing 
and storage of nuclear weapons in the 
region. They also appealed to trade 
unions throughout the region to join 
the fight against the dumping of 
nuclear waste, uranium mining and the 
proliferation of nuclear reactors. 

To back up their demands, the 
unions voted to examine the possibility 
of a consumer boycott aimed at pro- 
ducts from Japan, the United States, 
France, and “any other country in- 
volved in nuclear activities in the 
Pacific.” A specific protest was ad- 
dressed to the U.S. and Japanese 
governments regarding their plans to 
dump nuclear wastes in the Pacific. 


Lesbian and Gay Activists 
Target Outpost 
of Moral Majority 


by Joan Gibbs 
and Sara Bennett 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Several hun- 
dred lesbians and gay males and their 
supporters demonstrated outside the 
fundamentalist Neighborhood Church 
in New York City’s Greenwich Village 
June 5 to draw attention to its right- 
wing attitude and practices. 

Reverend Fulton, pastor of the 
church, is a member of the Religious 
Roundtable, a conservative Christian 
organization founded in September 


1979 to discuss which national, 
political, and governmental Issues it 
should alert its followers to take action 
on, and is a founder-director of the 
Council to Inspire National Character 
and Honor (CINCH). CINCH is “a 
service organization to other morally 
concerned groups throughout the 
country — when they need representa- 
tion in this area we do that for them,” 
according to a recent article in New 
York City’s Daily News. The headline 
of this article boasted that the church 
was battling “abortion, Communism, 
and the homosexual community.” 

The demonstration against the 
Neighborhood Church was organized 
by the Coalition Against Raciam, Anti- 
Semitism, Sexism, and Heterosexism 
(CRASH), a newly formed New York 
coalition of lesbian and gay male 
organizations and individuals. CRASH 
was initiated by Dykes Against Racism 
Everywhere (DARE), and includes 
such groups as Black and White Men 
Together, Committee of Lesbian and 
Gay Male Socialists, Salsa Soul Sisters, 
and Radical Women. According to its 
statement of unity, it sees the struggles 
against racism, sexism, anti-semitism, 
and heterosexism as “integrally linked 
aspects of a system which threatens our 
lives on every level.” CRASH plans to 
“encourage united action with other 
progressive groups to combat the right- 
wing.” 

The picket started on the sidewalk 
outside the church but the number of 
participants grew steadily until the en- 
tire street was blocked off to traffic. 

“People might say that this is a 
dinky little church,” a Black gay man 
participating in the action stated, “but 
it’s a part of something that seems to 
be a growing force in this country, 
something that’s racist, that’s sexist, 
that’s homophobic. Something that’s 
growing on frustration but is coming 
out in this dangerous, fascist sort of 
thing. Like the Family Protection Act, 
and other bills such as the one in 
Oklahoma calling for the castration of 
people considered ‘sexual deviants’; 
Reagan’s and Congress’s attempted 
destruction of social welfare programs; 
and the Moral Majority. It’s all con- 
nected. I think this demonstration is 
important because for once we’re tak- 
ing the offensive.” 

Fulton has characterized the Village 
as a “demonic Bermuda triangle.” 
One of his parishioners, quoted in the 
News article, claims the area “is deeply 


into sin— not just middle-level sin.” 
Fulton, in his own words always 
“wanted to be a missionary in the 
jungle— I just never thought it would 
be the asphalt jungle.” Three members 
of the church are missionaries, two in 
South Korea and one in India. At 
home, the Church actively crusades 
against lesbian and gay rights, the 
ERA, and reproductive rights. In its 
“God and Country Report,” it boasts 
of the campaigns of its Strengthen 
America Committee: “several outcries 
against the widespread murder of un- 
born infants”; “the writing and hand 
distribution of 30,000 copies of a “re- 
ject the Gay Rights Bill” leaflet; and 
representing New York City at a 
meeting with Anita Bryant to “plan the 
surmounting of some of the homosex- 
uality in the U.S. through positive, 
gospel-centered, accredited counseling 
centers.” 

While demonstrators chanted, 
“Gay, Straight, Black, White, Unite to 
Fight Against the Right,” and “Racist, 
Sexist, Anti-Gay— Neighborhood 
Chuch Go Away,” Fulton and his 
followers sang hymns and prayed. In 
addition, they passed out leaflets which 
were designed to look like those of 
CRASH by changing the headlines 
from “Fight the Right” and “Picket 
the Neighborhood Church” to “Fight 
for What’s Right” and “Encourage 
the Neighborhood Church.” Their 
leaflet targeted the “sacredness of un- 
born infants” and “the evil of all im- 
morality.” It quoted extensively from 
Leviticus, chapter 18, the section of the 
Bible that is often pointed to as the ra- 
tionale for denying lesbian and gay 
rights. As the demonstration came to a 
close, Fulton thanked everyone for 
coming and prayed for the 
demonstrators’ souls, while his 
followers raised placards that read 
“God Loves Sinners, but Hates Sin” 
and “America: Rediscover God’s Plan 
for Marriage, Sex, and the Family.” 

The demonstrators, who signed peti- 
tions against the Family Protection 
Act, vowed to continue their fight 
against the right. □ 


Right-to-Know Acts 
Passed in Five States 


NEW YORK (LNS) — As part of its 
campaign to “get government off the 
back” of business, the Reagan ad- 
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ministration has launched a full-scale 
assault on federal occupational safety 
standards. From now on, administra- 
tion officials say, the benefits of 
regulations protecting workers against 
toxic substances must be “weighed 
against” the cost to industry of reduc- 
ing or eliminating exposure. Nobody 
has yet announced an equation for 
making these calculations (what price 
four unnecessary cancers? how much 
for the sterility of a dozen workers?) 
But presumably a committee has the 
problem under study. 

At the state level, however, occupa- 
tional health activists scored several 
gains over the last year, particularly in 
winning recognition of workers’ “right 
to know” about the hazards of 
materials in the workplace. 

On July 1, California will become 
the fifth state requiring employers to 
inform workers about toxic substances 
they may encounter on the job. New 
York, Michigan, Maine and Connec- 
ticut also passed “right to know” laws 
during the last year. And in January, 
Philadelphia became the first city to 
pass similar legislation. The 
Philadelphia law is also unique in that 
it requires companies to warn not only 
employees' but citizens outside the 
plant gates who may be affected by 
emissions. The state bills extend the 
right to know only to employees of 
companies using hazardous substances 
in the workplace. 

New York Most Stringent 

The New York law, the most strin- 
gent, makes it the right of each 
worker to ask for and receive informa- 
tion about chemicals with which 
she/he works. If an employee makes 
such a written request and the 
employer does not respond within 72 
hours, the employee can refuse to work 
with that substance. Civil and criminal 
penalties are provided for non- 
compliance. 

The New York law also requires 
employers to educate and train 
employees in the safe and proper 
handling of hazardous substances once 
a year or upon assignment to a new 
job. In addition, the employer must 
maintain for 40 years records of the 
names and addresses of employees who 
have come into contact with any of the 
400 chemicals listed in Federal Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Regulations. 

California to Adopt Standard 
The new California statute, the 


Hazardous Substances Information 
and Training Act, directs the State 
Divison of Occupational Safety and 
Health (DOSH) Standards Board to 
adopt a standard by July 1, 1981, that 
will require employers to inform their 
employees of the presence and health 
! effects of hazardous substances in the 
workplace. 

The present draft of the standard 
now being written, would have 
employers request from manufacturers 
and maintain a file of Material Safety 
Data Sheets (MSDS) for each hazar- 
dous substance being used. Employers 
would be required to notify workers of 
the availability of the sheets and to 
allow them, their representatives, 
physicians, and DOSH personnel time- 
ly access to them. The law mandates 
that employees also receive “informa- 
tion on the contents of the 
MSDS. . .or equivalent information, 
either in written form or through train- 
ing programs. . .” 

The Michigan law requires 
employers to reveal all chemicals used, 
not only those that are hazardous, 
while the Maine act relies on an OSHA 
list of toxic substances, requiring those 
present in the workplace to be labeled 
as hazardous. The Connecticut law ap- 
plies only to carcinogens. 

Although workers are theoretically 
guaranteed the “right to know” about 
toxic substances under the federal Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970, there is presently no federal 
OSHA standard which requires 
employers to list chemical substances 
present in the workplace and their ef- 
fects. Only in a few federal OSHA 
standards relating to specific 
chemicals, such as lead, is there a re- 
quirement that workers be told that a 
dangerous substances is present. □ 

(Thanks to WOHRC News for much 
of this information.) 


The Intelligence 
Identities Protection Act 


WASHINGTON D.C. (Covert Ac- 
tion/LNS)— Even Representative 
Boland (D-MA), the author of the ‘In- 
telligence Identities Protection Act’ has 
admitted that the bill “could subject a 
private citizen to criminal prosecution 
for disclosing unclassified information 
obtained from unclassified sources.” 
As the bill is working its way through 


Congress (H.R.4; S.391), few 
Americans are aware of the very real 
threat which it poses to Freedom of 
Speech and Freedom of the Press. 
Scores of constitutional law experts 
have said that it is clearly unconstitu- 
tional, but its sponsors suggest leaving 
that problem to the courts. 

This bill represents an Official 
Secrets Act, and citizens must be aware 
of the myths which surround the public 
perception of the bill. These myths 
have been created by the constant 
references to the bill as the “Names of 
Agents Act” or the “Anti-Agee Act” 
or the “bill to get the Covert Action In- 
formation Bulletin .” None of these 
characterizations is accurate. 

• The bill covers unclassified 
material. People believe this bill deals 
only with releasing information which 
is obtained from classified material. 
There is nothing in the bill which limits 
its scope in this way. In fact, it is 
specifically designed to suppress 
revelations derived purely from 
unclassified material. It prohibits the 
disclosure of “any information that 
identifies an individual as a covert 
agent.” This applies even if the infor- 
mation comes from a book on a library 
shelf, or from a newspaper published 
anywhere, or from a chance remark 
overheard in a hallway. 

• The bill covers the FBI, military in- 
telligence, and other agencies, as well 
as the CIA. Many people think the bill 
applies only to the disclosure of under- 
cover CIA officers. This is not true. 
Most significantly, it also applies to the 
“foreign counterintelligence and 
counterterrorism components” of the , 
FBI, as well as to the intelligence divi- 
sions of the military services, and all 
the other intelligence agencies, such as 
the National Security Administration 
(NSA). This bill would prevent an 
organization from exposing and expell- 
ing an FBI informer discovered in its 
midst, even if discovered through en- 
tirely legal and open means. 

• The bill is not limited to the ex- 
posure of government employees. The 
bill does not merely cover CIA case of- 
ficers or FBI undercover agents. It 
covers present and former government 
employees, agents, informants, and 
what are called “sources of operational 
assistance.” Under the bill, for exam- 
ple, the famous Washington Post story 
which disclosed that the CIA had been 
making annual payments to King Hus- 
sein of Jordan would be criminal. 
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Many articles about the CIA connec- 
tions of the Watergate conspirators 
would have been unlawful. 

• The bill is not even limited to 
“names.” Supporters of the bill sug- 
gest that since it deals with “names of 
agents” it should not affect 
mainstream journalists, because one 
can expose an illegal or immoral opera- 
tion without having to name the names 
of the individuals involved. This is also 
untrue. The bill speaks of “informa- 
tion that identifies” an undercover 
operative or source. As any journalist 
knows, it is almost impossible to pre- 
sent information which exposes some 
operation without giving away some 
information from which one could 
deduce the identities of the people in- 
volved. For example, last summer a 
number of news stories pointed out 
that a supposed anti-government radio 
station “in Iran” was in fact a CIA 
radio station being operated in Cairo. 
No names were given, but anyone who 
was watching the broadcasting 
facilities in Cairo would have learned 
from this story that the people entering 
and leaving the building were CIA peo- 
ple. 

• The bill virtually eliminates 
“whistleblowing” in the intelligence 
field. The experience of the last several 
years certainly teaches that if there is 
any area of government susceptible to 
horrendous abuses it is the field of in- 
telligence. This bill will have the effect 
of eliminating the possibility of 
“whistleblowing” by anyone in the in- 
telligence field, because, as pointed out 
above, exposures of abuses, even 
grossly illegal activities, would in- 
variably involve “information that in- 
dentifies” some undercover people. 

• The alleged protections and limita- 
tions in the bill are meaningless. Much 
talk has been made of the idea that the 
bill is really designed only to “get” 
publications like the CovertAction In- 
formation Bulletin. Mainstream, or 
“legitimate” journalists supposedly 
would not be affected. But the 
language does not bear that out, and, 
obviously, prosecutors will prosecute 
who they wish when they wish. The 
House bill applies to “whoever, in the 
course of an effort to identify and ex- 
pose covert agents with the intent to 
impair or impede the foreign in- 
telligence activities of the United 
States. ...” Neither of these clauses 


affords any real protection. The CIA 
and other intelligence agencies have 
stated many times that the disclosure 
of any of its personnel or operations 
impedes its effectiveness. Anyone 
writing an intelligence-related story 
would be aware of that. (When the 
Post was considering the King Hussein 
story, the White House actually in- 
terceded, trying to get the editor to 
spike the story, stressing that its 
publication would impair U.S. in- 
telligence in the Middle East. Under 
this bill, that would surely have set the 
stage for criminal prosecution.) What 
might constitute a “course of an effort 
to identify” or a “pattern of activities 
intended to identify” is unclear, but it 
would not take much. Researching a 
series of articles, or perhaps even a 
single article, would probably suffice. 
Trying to root out the informers in 
one’s group would surely be enough. 
The notion that this bill has any safe- 
guards whatsoever is another myth.. 

Although the bill seems well on its 
way towards passing, it can be stopped 
if enough people write to their Con- 
gressional representatives, and to their 
local newspapers. Too few people 
understand what this legislation really 
means. □ 


Teamster Convention 
Stifles Dissent 

by Jim West 
Liberation News Service 

LAS VEGAS (LNS)— We are 
ethical... we’re probably the most pro- 
gressive union in the world.” That’s 
how Jackie Presser, Vice President of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, responded to a proposal 
from dissident Teamsters to establish 
an Ethical Practices Commission to in- 
vestigate corruption in the union. 

The proposal was made at the 
Teamster convention held in Las Vegas 
June 1-5. The delegates elected as 
Teamster General President Roy Lee 
Williams, a man characterized by the 
Senate Permanent Investigation Sub- 
committee as “an organized crime 
mole.” And the delegates shouted 
down every other proposal aimed at 


reforming or democratizing the 
scandel-ridden union. 

The fact, however, that reform pro- 
posals were made, and that a small but 
well-organized body of delegates came 
and stayed to fight for them, is a major 
change for the two million member 
union. Five years ago at the union’s 
last convention, the late Teamster 
President Frank Fitzsimmons told 
Teamster dissidents to “go to hell.” 
One lone delegate, Pete Camarata of 
Detroit, rose to challenge Fitzsim- 
mons. For his trouble, Camarata was 
assaulted and beaten. 

In the years since then, Camarata 
and other dissatisfied Teamsters have 
organized the Teamsters for a 
Democratic Union (TDU), a nation- 
wide reform group with some 8,000 
members. TDU has fought for 
democratic local union procedures 
such as the right to elect business 
agents, and campaigned to save or im- 
prove working conditions in many of 
the union’s national and local con- 
tracts. 

TDU began organizing for this 
year’s convention several years ago by 
announcing that it would run 
Camarata for General President. The 
group also began work on a series of 
reform proposals: giving the member- 
ship the right to directly elect top of- 
ficers, setting a $100,000 ceiling on the 
president’s salary, and most impor- 
tant, a proposal for majority rule on 
contract ratification. (The union’s con- 
stitution allows one-third of the 
membership tp approve contracts.) 

The reformers succeeded in winning 
several hundred votes from the 2,100 
delegates on a couple of occasions, but 
were soundly defeated on every item. 
In the presidential election, Camarata 
got only the hard core of TDU delegates 
before conceding defeat. 

Besides defeating TDU’s proposals, 
the union leadership succeeded in 
pushing through several of its own, 
which the reformers termed a setback 
for union democracy. One in particular 
requires that all local union business 
agents must be appointed, rather than 
elected. (The few locals who currently 
elect their business agents will be al- 
lowed to continue the practice, but 
other locals are forbidden to do so.) * 

The convention also voted to give its 
top leadership hefty pay raises. The 
president’s salary will now go to 
$225,000 per year, plus full cost-of- 
living raises and unlimited expenses. 
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One delegate argued for the proposal 
by noting that the salaries of the top 
100 corporate executives in the country 
average $593,000. Another delegate, 
William Joyce of Chicago, added: 
“This is the greatest organization in 
the world... our officers should be 
compensated better than anybody else 
in the world.” Joyce ranks No. 4 in 
pay in the union, with 1979 earnings of 
over a quarter million dollars from his 
three Teamster positions. 

Despite Roy Williams’ assertion that 
the convention would be “a model of 
democracy,” an atmosphere of in- 
timidation prevailed. Dissidents were 
routinely shouted down, a TDU press 
conference was broken up by a group 
of Ohio Teamsters flown in (all ex- 
penses paid) by Presser, and the same 
group grabbed and tore up leaflets be- 
ing handed out by TDU members. 
Some delegates who had spoken out 
against Williams before the convention 
ended up backing him— apparently 
because of the atmosphere of intimida- 
tion. 

On the floor, little substantive 
debate was allowed; on the most im- 
portant issues, votes were called for 
after one or two speakers at most. 

Jack Mogelson was a convention 
delegate from Local 320 in Min- 
neapolis, and his reaction to TDU’s 
proposals was typical of the great ma- 
jority of the delegates. “There are 
those of us,” Mogelson told the con- 
vention, “who are convinced that the 
only reason we’re being faced with 
these requests is because of the fact 
that industry in this country, while it is 
attempting to destroy unionism, has 
singled out this great international 
union and is putting its resources in a 
handful of people that want nothing 
more and nothing less than to destroy 
the foundation of this organization.” 

Other delegates indulged themselves 
by saying that TDU stands for “Tur- 
moil, Disruption, and Untruth” or 
“Too Dumb to Understand.” Or, as 
Jackie Presser did, by referring to 
Camarata as “Mr. Commie-Rata.” 

While Mogelson and Presser’s 
remarks may have been typical of the 
delegates, the delegates are not typical 
of the union’s membership. The 
delegates to this convention were 
almost entirely full-time union of- 
ficials. Only about 10 percent of them 
were directly elected as convention 
delegates; the others were automatical- 
ly made delegates by virtue of their 
local union positions. These local of- 


ficers are heavily dependent on higher 
union officials for resolution of 
grievances, strike authorization, or 
promotion to higher positions in the 
union. Their substantial salaries and 
generous pension plans give them an 
entirely different point of view than 
their working members. 

Perhaps more typical of the union’s 
membership was a Teamster bus driver 
shuttling delegates to their hotel, who 
complained to a reporter that the Las 
Vegas Teamster local was a “do- 
nothing” union. 

It is among rank and file Teamsters 
such as this bus driver that TDU has its 
influence. None of the reformers ex- 
pected before the convention that they 
would win anything in Las Vegas. But 
they felt they would have enough 
delegates to present an alternative. 
“The members back home will see 
what has happened, and will judge ac- 
cordingly,” Camarata said. “At a time 
when the members’ problems are enor- 
mous, the main actions taken here are 
to increase the power and wealth of the 
top officials.” 

The union is facing some extremely 
serious problems and this is fueling 
TDU’s growth. The union’s pattern- 
setting contract, the National Master 
Freight Agreement, is deteriorating 
rapidly. Presser said he thought that 
about 200,000 fewer Teamsters are 
now covered under this contract than 
had been before the trucking deregula- 
tion law was passes. 

Increased competition under 
deregulation has forced many unioniz- 
ed companies out of business. The 
non-union trucking sector is growing 
rapidly. Some companies have eluded 
the union by closing down and reopen- 
ing under a different name, or by set- 
ting up a non-union division. Others 
are refusing to pay wage increases due 
last April under terms of the freight 
contract. And special “relief” has been 
formally negotiated for many 
employers who are permitted to main- 
tain sub-standard wages or conditions. 
All of these things were occuring to 
some extent before deregulation. But 
the degree to which the contract is now 
crumbling alarms many Teamsters. 

Yet the convention did not discuss 
the deteriorating freight contract. 
Practically the only mention of the 
situation was when the delegates re- 
jected a resolution asking for a cam- 
paign to organize the unorganized, 

w ith special emphasis on the 

California-based, non-union Viking 


Freight Lines. Jack Jorgensen, co- 
chair of the Resolutions Committee, 
asked that the resolution be rejected 
because the General Executive Board is 
“in the process of doing a very capable 
job at the present time.” (Jorgensen 
was once convicted of taking payoffs 
from an employer to break a strike.) 

TDU feels that the executive board is 
failing to deal with the deteriorating 
freight contract. The group is organiz- 
ing against employer demands for con- 
cessions and against “relief” granted 
by the union. These efforts are bring- 
ing TDU new members. 

How Williams will deal with the 
dissidents is still unknown. Perhaps 
with a full scale assault, including 
violence, trusteeships, and other forms 
of intimidation. But the TDU has 
demonstrated over the past five years 
that it can withstand many attacks. Its 
leaders know there aren’t any short- 
cuts to reforming the union, and are 
building from the bottom up. They’ve 
developed a seasoned group of activists 
who are in it for the long haul. As 
TDUers gathered after the convention 
one evening to discuss strategy, Don 
Dill, a delegate from Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, told a story about a football 
game he played when he was in the 
armed forces. His team was playing 
much heavier opponents. Although he 
kept getting hit hard, he was always 
back on his feet. By the third quarter, 
Dill’s linebacker opponent was ex- 
asperated. “When are you going to 
stay down and not get back up?” he 
asked, “because you’re making my job 
harder and I’m not looking good to the 
boys on the bench.” 

These days, it’s some of the 
heavyweights at the top of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters who 
are not looking so good to those on the 
bench. □ 


Future Moms for 
the MX Missile 


BOSTON (Real Paper/LNS)— 
“We want nukes/We want war /We 
think oil’s worth fighting for!” 

“What do we want? Nuclear war! 
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When do we want it? Now!” 

They were hardly the chants the 
Boston Common is used to. But it was 
hardly your everyday bake sale that the 
chanters — The Future Moms for the 
MX Missile— were promoting last 
week outside the Park Street subway 
station. 

Take, for example, some of the 
“goodies” that stopped the lunch-hour 
crowd and MBTA travelers. 
Plutonium Fudge, Napalm Crackers, 
Trilateral Treats, Agent Orange Cake, 
Bombshell Brownies, and Apocalypse 
(They’re Out of this World) Muffins. 

Carrying placards reading, 
“Another Mother for World Domina- 
tion,” and “More Toys for the Boys,” 
the six local feminists who organized 
the affair marched, sang, and leaf- 
leted. They wore the uniforms of the 
U.S. army and navy, and of Wall 
Street bankers. The two bankers 
sported “$10 thousand bills” on their 
gold-glitter clothing, and dollar signs 
on their cheeks. 

“We got the idea from the Vietnam 
era saying, ‘It will be a great day when 
the military has to hold a bake sale to 
buy a bomb, and the government will 
fund basic needs,’” said Marian 
Klausner, one of the participants. 

Though the six women felt this was 
an appropriate response to “the absur- 
dity of current White House social 
policies,” some friends warned them 
during the planning stage that the 
public would not understand, Klausner 
added. 

To be sure, there were a few passers- 
by not in sympathy with the war 
machine, “who,” as Klausner observ- 
ed, “were hurried or harried enough to 
believe we really were raising money 
for the MX Missile.” 

More unexpected was the reaction of 
one man in civies, who, as he studied 
the Future Mom’s leaflet, volunteered 
that this was “a conflict of interest” 
for him because he was with the 
military. “I believe in defense,” he 
told the demonstrators, “but I don’t 
think we need the MX.” Later, when a 
half-sober heckler, gung-ho for all 
bombs, threatened to become ugly, the 
unidentified military man stopped him. 

In all, about 350 people— many of 
whom might not have ordinarily stop- 
ped— accepted the literature, detailing 
the $300 billion dollar cost for the MX, 
and its power “to destroy Hiroshima 
50,000 times.” And in the space of two 
hours, sixty signed a petition prepared 


by the Council for a Nuclear Weapons 
Freeze in Cambridge, calling for a 
mutual U.S. -Soviet nuclear arms 
freeze. 

Though they haven’t yet set a new 
date, the women in the group, who 
were too young to have taken part in 
the Vietnam protests, plan to repeat 
the “bake sale,” either at the same site 
or at Harvard Square. 

In keeping with the spirit of the day, 
they will have the same sponsors. The 
list includes: The Peace Resisters 
League, Science for the Corporate In- 
terest, Union of Concerned Capitalists, 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Rich People, National 
Grenade Owners Association — and of 
course, Mobilization for Extermina- 
tion. □ 


Union Activists Convicted 
in NASSCO Three Trial 

by Jane Tomkiewicz 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— A trial 
described by veteran defense attorney 
Leonard Weinglass as “the Sacco and 
Vanzetti case of the ’80s” came to an 
end June 6 with the conviction of three 
militant union activists. After only 12 
hours of deliberation, a San Diego jury 
found the three National Steel and 
Shipbuilding Company (NASSCO) 
workers guilty on all four counts of 
conspiracy to possess and use explosive 
devices. In reaching their verdict, the 
jurors ignored extensive evidence that 
key prosecution witness Ramon Bar- 
ton, a NASSCO employee working as a 
company spy and paid by the San 
Diego Police Department and the FBI, 
had “induced” the three defendants 
and initiated the preparations to bomb 
the company’s electrical transformer. 

Defense attorneys responded to the 
conviction by immediately renewing a 
request that the case be thrown out of 
court due to outrageous government 
conduct. Civil liberties and labor ac- 
tivists across the country have been 
watching the case closely, viewing it as 
a key test of government entrapment 
and intervention in labor-management 
relations. 

“The verdict set a number of 


dangerous precedents, legally and 
politically, for the government to 
engage in union-busting,” a spokes- 
person for the Committee to Defend 
the NASSCO Workers told LNS. 
“Legally, this trial has for the first 
time given government agents the right 
to perform violent activities which 
clearly endanger the lives of innocent 
bystanders. Politically, this verdict 
represents the government’s most 
direct and specific attack on the move- 
ment to rebuild strong, fighting labor 
unions that has arisen in the face of the 
present economic crisis.” 

Mark Loo, Rodney Johnson and 
David Boyd, pipefitters, shipfitters and 
union activists in the rank and file 
movement for health and safety at 
NASSCO, now face up to 35 years in 
prison each if the motion to throw out 
the case is unsuccessful and their con- 
viction is not overturned on appeal. 


Rank-and-File Activism 

Improved safety conditions has been 
the rallying cry of workers at NASSCO 
since a record-breaking turnout elected 
an activist rank-and-file slate running 
on a safety platform in the 1977 union 
elections. The next year, a new con- 
tract was negotiated with “unprece- 
dented language on safety issues.” The 
number of accidents on the job 
decreased dramatically and 1,500 
grievances were filed by the new union 
stewards. 

In December 1979, the company 
launched a counter-attack. Kaiser Steel 
sold its share of NASSCO to partner 
Morrison-Knudson, which in turn 
hired a San Francisco law firm describ- 
ed by the AFL-CIO’s newspaper The 
Federationist as “the number two anti- 
union law firm in the country.” 

NASSCO began forcing many griev- 
ances into arbitration, draining the 
union’s budget and energies. Harass- 
ment of shop stewards increased 
markedly. Many were moved to remote 
work locations and three were fired for 
relatively minor and unwitnessed acts 
such as insubordinate language. 

In August 1980, more than 200 
workers demonstrated against another 
firing, against company foot-dragging 
in safety improvement and for higher 
wages, disrupting launching cere- 
monies for the U.S.S. Cape Cod. After 
the “embarassing’ ’ demonstration, 
seventeen more workers were laid off, 
sparking a three-day strike, angry con- 
frontations at the plant gates, and 
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more layoffs (reaching a total of 27 
union activists). 

Just a month later, on September 2, 
1980, machinists Michael Beebe and 
Kenneth King died and six other 
workers were injured when argon gas 
leaked into the hull of the Cape Cod. A 
few weeks earlier, defendants Boyd 
and Loo had closed down the same 
deck for improper ventilation after 
finding that “people in there were 
vomiting and short of breath.” “We 
pulled 30 people out of the hold,” 
Boyd recalled. “We had to physically 
push the foremen and bull our way to 
get the guys out.” 

More than a thousand workers turn- 
ed out for Beebe and King’s funeral, 
their grief mixed with anger, bitterness 
and talk of further militant action 
against the company. Within two 
weeks, the police arrested Loo, 
Johnson and Boyd, charging them with 
conspiracy to “bomb NASSCO’s elec- 
trical transformer.” 

Virtually all the evidence against 
them came from Ramon Barton, de- 
scribed to the San Diego Tribune by 
fellow workers as “a loud-mouthed 
guy . . . who suggested strapping pro- 
pane gas tanks onto mufflers of a 
NASSCO official’s car. ... He also 
advocated the use of molotov cocktails 
to damage NASSCO office buildings.” 
Other workers reported that he had 
suggested throwing acid in an official’s 
face and remembered him as a noisy 
agitator on the picket lines, yelling 
obscenities and proposing sabotage. 

“Barton,” says defendant Mark 
Loo, “whose past we don’t know that 
much about, should have been fired 
for his attendance record, but 
wasn’t. ’’One of the ways to recruit 
people to become industrial spies is to 
find people who are in trouble this way 
and offer them a deal— exchange of in- 
formation for staying on the job. Bar- 
ton seemed to fit this category. 

Unions Under Attack 

A labor relations official revealed 
that NASSCO had a conscious plan to 
infiltrate and discredit the unions as far 
back as the spring of 1980. The grow- 
ing rank-and-file militancy among the 
plant’s 7,300 workers, most of them 
Black and Latin, clearly had company 
' officials and the local police worried. 

In August of that year, Barton met 
with members of the police “red 
squad” after the FBI, San Diego police 
and NASSCO managers had discussed 
how to deal with militant unionists. 


“Theoretically, they could have ar- 
’ rested us even earlier than they did,” 
Loo told LNS. “What they were trying 
to do was entrap as many union 
stewards as possible.” 

A dozen other workers testified that 
they had been approached by Barton 
with plans for sabotage. The defen- 
dants contended that they forced his 
hand and brought on their own arrests 
when they decided not to go through 
with the plot and tried to talk Barton 
out of it. 

Barton explains his involvement and 
acceptance of pay for his “work,” by 
saying he “just hates communism.” 
Loo and Johnson are members of the 
Communist Workers Party and Boyd 
had been described as a sympathizer. 

Federal prosecutor Michael Lipman, 
on the other hand, vehemently denied 
that the defendants were on trial for 
their political beliefs. Nevertheless, 
Mark Loo commented, “the pro- 
secutor continually red-baited us with 
hints and insinuations, even referring 
to people who weren’t on trial. And the 
government agent did as well. When he 
was on the stand, the judge just 
basically let the guy talk, say whatever 
he wanted to say. At another point in 
the trial Dan Seigel [defense attorney] 
was reprimanded for ‘editorializing.’ ” 

If the case was indeed “criminal” 
and not “political,” the evidence and 
testimony did very little for the prose- 
cution. To prove “entrapment,” 
defendants must show that they were 
induced to commit illegal acts by 
government agents and that they had 
no prior intention of breaking the law. 
Though the law allows acquittal if it 
can be shown that a government agent 
engaged in any one of four activities 
that constitute inducement, NASSCO 
defense attorneys proved that Barton 
engaged in all four— suggestion of the 
crime, supplying materials to be used 
in the crime, participation in the crime 
and persuading others to commit the 
crime. 

The prosecution’s own testimony 
was riddled with incongruities and in- 
consistencies. Dan Seigel pointed out 
that like Watergate, the whole story 
. may not come out for years. Also 
reminiscent of Watergate are the clicks 
and gaps of the tape recordings which 
constitute the main evidence. The con- 
versation in which defendants claim 
they tried to talk Barton out of his 
plans four days before the arrests is 
“off reel.” An expert testified that his 
analysis of the tapes show “indications 
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of having been tampered with.” 

Contradictory testimony was also 
offered by the FBI and the San Diego 
police as to when investigations actual- 
ly began. Barton testified he was never 
a company agent, a claim contradicted 
by later testimony from a company of- 
ficial. 

Despite all the contradictions and 
evidence of entrapment, however, 
Boyd, Loo and Johnson now face long 
years behind bars. “This verdict, if 
sustained, in effect gives government 
agent provocateurs the right to engage 
not only in entrapment, but criminal 
activity that could endanger the lives of 
innocent third parties,” Weinglass 
commented. “The case goes far 
beyond simple entrapment.” 

Although disappointed by the ver- 
dict, Mark Loo sees the decision only 
as “Round 1.” 

“We can face it if we have to go to 
jail,” David Boyd commented. “What 
we are worried about is everyone out 
there It’s like dominoes. The verdict 
gives a green light to government to try 
to knock over anyone who stands up 
for what’s right and just.” 

So far, however, neither the verdict 
nor the lurid warnings of a communist 
takeover at NASSCO have frightened 
the defendants’ fellow workers away 
from standing up. Although several 
rank-and-file leaders had been fired 
and barred from union activity, the 
militant Strongback slate won in hotly 
contested local elections two months 
after the arrests. 

The union international has since 
placed the local under trusteeship 
rather than recognize the elected 
leadership. But with the Ironworkers 
contract due to expire at the end of 
September, rank-and-file activists plan 
to keep on fighting for safety and for 
wage parity with workers at other 
shipyards. And although few expect 
the international to call a strike as long 
as the local remains under trusteeship, 
local militants are ready. Soon after 
they won union offices in 1978, they 
established a special strike fund. It has 
now been accumulating for almost 
three years fed by a $1 monthly assess- 
ment from each worker. □ 
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Germany’s “Alternative Lists’’: 
Paying the Price of Success 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Elections for 
West Berlin’s City Council in late May 
have thrown not only that city’s 
government but the country’s political 
alignments into disarray. 

For West Germany’s ruling Social 
Democrats, the price of defeat in these 
local elections could be a rupture in the 
parliamentary alliance that has kept 
them in power in Bonn. 

And for the coaltion of leftists, en- 
vironmentalists and squatters who ran 
under the banner of an “Alternative 
Lists,’’ the price of success could be 
equally traumatic. At their first general 
assembly after racking up an im- 
pressive 7.2 percent of the vote, 
backers of the alternative coaltion fill- 
ed a cavernous cafe with cheers and 
boos, applause and hisses. Shouts of 
“demogogue” and “opportunist” 
punctuated a heated debate about how 
to use nine seats on the council — as 
leverage to win reforms or as an 
amplified soap-box from which to de- 
nounce the entire parliamentary pro- 
cess. 

By more than doubling the vote they 
recieved two years earlier, the Alter- 
native Lists vaulted over the liberal 
Free Democrats to become the third 
largest bloc on the council. The big 
losers were the Social Democrats, bad- 
ly damaged over the last few years by 
financial scandals, police battles with 
squatters occupying 150 of the 500 va- 
cant buildings in Berlin, and jailings of 
students protesting against Germany’s 
military build-up. 

The ruling party’s left wing is desert- 
ing it in droves. Some have taken 
refuge in Berlin’s fertile “counter- 
culture” of communes, organic 
bakeries, taxi collectives and crafts 
shops. But many others have joined 
backers of the Alternative Lists in cam- 
paigns against nuclear power, for abor- 
tion rights, in defense of squatters and 
against plans to construct a coal- 
burning power plant and a freeway to 
the city. 

Defections from the Social 
Democrats cut their vote to barely 38 
percent of the total and allowed the 
conservative Christian Democrats to 
win control of the city-state in early 
June with the support of a handful of 
Free Democrats. For the SPD, this 
could be an ominous development, 


since their majority at a national level 
hinges on an alliance with the Free 
Democrats. 

For the Alternative List, the unset- 
tled balance of electoral forces presents 
both an opportunity and a challenge. 
With no single party holding a majori- 
ty, their nine votes could frequently 
prove decisive, giving them con- 
siderable leverage in demanding sup- 
port for their own initiatives. 

After long and heated exchanges be- 
tween “pragmatists” and “purists,” 
the general assembly agreed to proceed 
on a list of priorities, while renouncing 
participation in “the poker gave of 
power.” 

As the parliament settled down to 
work in mid-June, Alternative Lists 
delegates made it clear that from now 
on “business as usual” would include 
debate on proposals for amnesty for 
squatters, legalization of building oc- 
cupations, and steps to reduce unem- 
ployment. As long as their “consensus 
in dissension” hold out, they will re- 
main a force to be reckoned with. □ 


Sexual Exploitation in 
Prison 

by Carol Ann Wilds 

m 24 

(Editor’s note: Carol Ann Wilds is cur- 
rently an inmate at the Indiana Women’s 
Prison in Indianapolis. 

Wilds herself describes the cir- 
cumstance and events that led to her im- 
prisonment. At 22 she was married to a 
husband who, she says, forced her to earn 
money as a prostitute. Her husband also 
beat her. When she became pregnant and 
the situation worsened, she attempted to 
leave him. According to Carol Ann 
Wilds, Gary Wilds attacked her. The 
violent dispute ended after she shot him 
six times. 

Pleading self defense, Carol Ann Wilds 
went to jury trial charged with first degree 
murder, and was found guilty of second 
degree murder. 

What follows are exerpts from her ac- 
count of how as an inmate of the 
Women ’s Prison she became entrapped in 
the network of sexual exploitation that ex- 
ists within the Indiana prison system .) 

Indianapolis, IN(Womankind/LNS)— 

I gave birth to my first child, a 
daughter, on November 19, 1977, 
while in the custody of the Indiana 


Department of Corrections. Then I 
began doing my time. 

The rest of the year passed 
somehow. In 1978 my interest in the 
struggle of prisoners’ rights began. 
After filing numerous complaints con- 
cerning the operation of the Women’s 
Prison I was locked up most of the 
time on disciplinary actions that came 
down to no more than petty harass- 
ment. 

Then, or so it appeared to me in my 
circumstances, a light began to shine. 
Though he wore a blue uniform he pro- 
vided me with information helpful to 
our struggle inside the prison. His 
name was Mr. A. and he was a correc- 
tional officer. Pretty soon he began 
making sexual advances. 

Mr. A was also acting chairman of 
the conduct adjustment board. I com- 
plied with his sexual advances. Sudden- 
ly many of my write-ups were either 
totally dismissed, or reduced to lesser 
charges. Just as I saw the light get 
brighter, a network of prison corrup- 
tion appeared. 

Mr. B. was a correctional officer on 
the night shift. Mr. B. and the two 
female correctional officers he lived 
with provided me with liberties, small 
gifts, and food as well as marijuana 
which they used themselves. 

One evening I was in my room when 
a female officer advised me to go to 
Center Hall. Upon arriving, I saw that 
Center Hall was empty. The 
counselor’s office door was open and 
Mr. B. was there. The officer that had 
first come to me told me to go in, I did. 
Mr. B and I had sexual intercourse on 
the floor of the counselor’s office. 
Near dawn, I was put back in my 
room. 

For close to two years, the affairs 
with Mr. B. and Mr. A. continued. I 
provided oral sex on stairways. I 
followed instructions to wear no more 
than a state dress without panties so 
that it might be more “convenient.” I 
was constantly reminded that I was 
“one of the chosen.” 

Transferred to Westville 

Around July of 1979, the institution 
placed both Mr. A and Mr. B. on the 
same shift. Totally unable to deal with 
the pressure, I applied for a transfer to 
Westville Correctional Center, 
although I knew that I had not been on 
prison grounds long enough to be eligi- 
ble. State law requires that anyone con- 
victed of second degree murder must 
serve the first two years in maximum 
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security. Although I was a couple of 
months shy, my tranfer was granted 
and I was sent to Westville. 

I lived in a dorm area. As more and 
more women were moved in it became 
unbearably crowded. The average 
distance between beds was IOV 2 inches. 
I filed a complaint. No response. A let- 
ter to the Department of Corrections 
and a letter to the Governor’s office 
pleading for the Ombudsman to in- 
tervene also received no response. I 
even wrote in the letter that it would be 
the last complaint I would ever file 
about the overcrowded conditions 
because apparently they did not care 
about the problem. 

To get away from the dorm I took a 
job. While working on an outside 
detail I met a man named Mr. D., who 
asked if I would like to work for him. 
Mr. D. offered me the best job for a 
woman in the entire prison system. I 
would be able to leave the dorm at 7:30 
a.m. and not return until early evening. 

I said yes. 

I wasn’t very confident that I would 
get the job for I had a reputation as an 
“activist” that followed me from the 
Women’s Prison. When dealing with 
the Department of Corrections that is 
the worst possible reputation one can 
have. You must not challenge the con- 
ditions of your confinement if you 
seek favor. 

Mr. D., I found out, was the 
physical plant director at the prison 
and a good friend of the Superinten- 
dent’s. Several phone calls were made; 

I was given the job. It was a high 
security position. No one held jobs in 
that area of the prison unless they had 
a badge or unless they were volunteers 
for clean-up detail. Even though I was 
not eligible for ‘trusty status’ I was per- 
mitted to go to work. 

One day, questioned as to why I did 
not have a trusty badge, I was pulled 
off the job. Discouraged and disgusted 
I was returned to the dorm to sit only 
10'/2 inches from the bed next to me. 
Shortly Mr. D. arrived at the dorm in 
his personal truck and took me to the 
Assistant Superintendent’s office 
where I was provided with the papers 
necessary to recieve my badge. I was 
back on the job. 

I worked five days a week. Mr. D. 
began to call me to work on weekends, 
at which time we became intimate. 

While on the job I worked with 
many men and sexual advances were a 
daily occurence. Sexual harrassment 


and exploitation occur all over the 
prison. I knew of a complaint concern- 
ing an Officer R. in segregation who 
tried to bribe a female inmate to pose 
nude for him in exchange for cigar- 
ettes. After another occasion of sexual 
exploitation, a sample of semen on a 
piece of paper was presented as 
evidence to authorities. 

By November of 1979 I was preg- 
nant. Also in that same month I 
developed a recurrence of hepatitis. I 
went to the institutional doctor, he told 
me there was nothing wrong with me. 
After several visits to the same doctor 
with no result, Mr. D. made a phone 
call to a friend of his who agreed to do 
the blood tests if he would bring me 
over. The test proved positive. 

In Febuary 1980, the institutional in- 
vestigator and a dorm officer and 
lieutenant conducted an inquiry into 
the activities of Mr. D. Mr. D told me 
he was going to stop it. He went to Mr. 
Heyne, the Superintendant, who 
became angry that he had not been 
notified. Institutional policy requires 
investigations to be approved by the 
prison head. In an attempt to shield 
Mr. D., he removed the investigator 
from the case and placed the dorm of- 
ficer in a gun tower. The state police 
were called in “to wrap the situation 
up,” in other words, to clear Mr. D. 

However, there was a problem. I 
was pregnant. 

In the meantime, I was taken to 
Evansville for a court appearance. 
Although the institution was made 
aware of my condition I was assured 
that I would not be sent back to the 
Women’s Prison, Several days after 
my arrival Mr. D. came to see me to 
ask what I had told them. Those at 
Westville learned of his visit to the 
county, and were angry that he would 
blatantly provide evidence against 
himself. They let him know that upon 
my return I would be transferred to the 
Women’s Prison. 

Arriving back at Westville, I was 
loaded up, shackled and chained (by 
two male guards I had been involved 
with) and sent to the Women’s Prison. 
The Department of Corrections issued 
a press release to the media that por- 
trayed me as an oversexed whore prac- 
ticing her trade. They stated that 
employees had been “forced to resign 
because of their association with her,” 
etc. 

In June they again reviewed my case. 

I was provided with an opportunity to 


read a confidential report by the City 
of Evansville. The report held that 
since I had been sexually involved with 
employees at Westville they would not 
recommend clemency. Later that sum- 
mer I was denied clemency because of 
“the seriousness of my offense.” 

Speaking Out 

At the time that I write this my se- 
cond child is nearly 8 months old. 
Many of the employees named to in 
this statement are still employed in the 
Indiana Department of Corrections. 
My parents currently support both my 
children while I serve a 15 to 25 year 
sentence. I can be of no help in suppor- 
ting them. 

By the time this goes to press an ac- 
tion I have filed against the Depart- 
ment of Corrections will be in court. I 
filed the action because not a day goes 
by that someone doesn’t either insist 
that I am responsible for my past ex- 
periences or that “men will be men.” I 
think that it is time that people are 
made aware of what exactly took 
place, and that sexual exploitation runs 
rampant within the prison system. 

I do realize that I am taking a risk 
and I am aware of the repercussions 
this statement will bring upon me. I do 
hope, however, that the public will of- 
fer its support to insure that the 
negligence action I have filed is decided 
impartially. 

Much of this is documented and I 
will not allow the penal system to by- 
pass the problem any longer by in- 
sisting that it is a figment of the female 
convict’s imagination. 

Others before me have been ex- 
ploited, I have been exploited, and 
women continue to be exploited. The 
fact remains that no one will save us 
but us. 

To contribute to the CAROL WILDS 
DEFENSE FUND send check or money 
order to Carol Ann Wilds, c/o William 
Erbecker, Attorney at Law, Ober Bldg. 
Suite 306, Indpls, IN. 46204. □ 
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CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 
jorgy/cpf/LNS 

see story pg.3 


# 1016 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 
jorgy/New 
Unionist /LNS 

see story pg.5 


#1016 

Roy Williams was elected 
to be the new president of 
the Teamster union at their 
convention in early June. 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 
Jim Woodward /LNS 

see story pg.5 
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CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

Washington Peace Center 

News let ter /LNS #1016 

see story pg.6 CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

Andrews /Daily World /LNS 

see story pg.4 
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